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Foreword 



The history of initial actions in a war contains lessons of special value for 
the professional soldier and for all students of military problems. Northwest 
Africa abounds in such lessons, for it covers the first massive commitments of 
American forces in World War II. The continent of Africa became a gigantic 
testing ground of tactics, weapons, and training evolved through years of peace. 

The invasion stretched American resources to the limit. Simultaneously the 
country was trying to maintain a line of communications to Australia, to conduct 
a campaign at Guadalcanal, to support China in the war against Japan, to arm 
and supply Russia’s hard-pressed armies on the Eastern Front, to overcome the 
U-boat menace in the Atlantic, to fulfill lend-lease commitments, and to accumu- 
late the means to penetrate the heart of the German and Japanese homelands. 
The Anglo-American allies could carry out the occupation of Northwest Africa 
only by making sacrifices all along the line. 

Two campaigns occurred there: Operation Torch which swiftly liberated 
French North Africa from Vichy French control, followed by a longer Allied 
effort to destroy all the military forces of the Axis powers in Africa. The latter 
concentrated in Tunisia, where the front at one time extended more than 375 
miles, and fighting progressed from scattered meeting engagements to the final 
concentric thrust of American, British, and French ground and air forces against 
two German and Italian armies massed in the vicinity of Bizerte and Tunis. 

The planning, preparation, and conduct of the Allied operations in North- 
west Africa tested and strengthened the Anglo-American alliance. Under Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower a novel form of command evolved which proved 
superior to adversities and capable of overwhelming the enemy. 
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RICHARD W. STEPHENS 
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Preface 



Certain considerations which attracted the author to the subject of this 
volume also governed its original plan. Campaigning in Northwest Africa was, 
for the U.S. Army, a school of coalition warfare and a graduate school of Axis 
tactics. Operation Torch, with its political overtones, was the first great ex- 
peditionary assault in the West and by far the largest in history at that time. 
The historical evidence, even if oppressively bulky, was rich in variety. Captured 
documents and German officers provided the means of recovering “the enemy 
side,” at least sufficiently to clarify most tactical situations of any consequence. 
Other materials made it possible to construct a history of the operations by the 
U.S. Army in context, that is, with due regard for the activities of the other 
Military Services and of the British and French allies. 

During the five years from 1947 to 1952, significant changes in concept 
caused the original plan to be modified. It became apparent that, if full use were 
made of Axis materials coming to the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
the functioning of the Axis at all levels of command as a military coalition could 
be portrayed more effectively in this setting than in any likely alternative. The 
plan was therefore adjusted to make this narrative a history of two opposing 
coalitions by tracing the parallel strategic and tactical decisions from the heads 
of governments along the chains of command to execution in combat zones. 
During this process it was kept in mind that interest in the record of the U.S. 
Army must not be submerged by all that is implied in the phrase, in World 
War II. 

That Northwest Africa: Seizing the Initiative in the West is a product of 
co-operation, collaboration, and co-ordination is apparent from the notes. Co-oper- 
ation took the form chiefly of making records available and of providing authentic 
recollections which illuminated the documents. Critics of a first draft in 1951 gave 
the author invaluable guide lines for a second stage of preparation. It then re- 
ceived the principal attention of collaborators — editing, cartography, pictorial il- 
lustration, and further application of evidence on the enemy side. These processes 
terminated in the latter part of 1956. 

The author would enjoy acknowledging by name his sense of debt to the 
many persons who co-operated, collaborated, and even co-ordinated in such a 
way as to make this book better than he alone could have made it. Among the 
co-operators, Forrest Pogue, Marcel Vigneras, Alice Miller, and Clyde Hillyer 



IX 




Christian were particularly helpful, and assistance came in two instances which 
call for special mention. The author cherishes the recollection of sitting at the 
desk and in the chair of the President of Columbia University for many hours 
examining the manuscript diary of the Commander-in-Chief, Allied Force, a 
privilege which he owed to General Eisenhower and Kevin McCann. He holds 
in the greatest respect the scrupulous effort of Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward, while 
he was Chief of Military History, to avoid influencing in any way the book’s 
description of General Ward’s part in the events in Northwest Africa. 

Among the collaborators, the author’s indebtedness is greatest to the Chief 
Historian of the Army, Kent Roberts Greenfield; his contribution was far above 
and beyond the call of anything but his own broad concept of duty. The book 
benefited from the help of colleagues of the Mediterranean Theater Section 
of the Army’s Office of Military History, Howard McGaw Smyth and Sidney 
T. Mathews, of Mrs. Jeanne Smith Cahill as research assistant, and David JafTe 
as principal editor. During research, special aid came from (then) Maj. John 
C. Hatlem, USAF, an incomparable photographer of battle terrain, and Wsevolod 
Aglaimoff, the most analytical and discerning of cartographers. Subsequently, 
the book has prospered from the attentions of Maj. James F. Holly, cartographer, 
and Margaret Tackley, Chief of the Photographic Branch. 

Two other collaborators invite the author’s special acknowledgment, Detmar 
Finke and Charles von Luttichau. Their work in establishing full and precise 
detail, particularly with reference to the enemy side, was performed with a 
cheerful thoroughness which could hardly be exaggerated. 

Certain persons who have lived vicariously with the fluctuations of this 
prolonged project with extraordinary forbearance are also hereby thanked. 



Washington, D. C. 
8 November 1956 



GEORGE F. HOWE 
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PART ONE 
PREPARATIONS 




CHAPTER I 



The Mediterranean Theater of War, 

1940-1942 



American soldiers began striding through 
the surf to the beaches of Northwest Africa 
before dawn on 8 November 1942. They 
were the first of more than one million 
Americans to see service in the Mediterra- 
nean area during World War II — men of 
the II Army Corps in Tunisia, the Seventh 
Army in Sicily, the Fifth Army in Italy from 
Salerno to the Alps, and an elaborate thea- 
ter organization. 1 The stream of American 
military strength which was to pour into that 
part of the world during the next two and 
one half years would include the Twelfth, 
Ninth, and Fifteenth Air Forces; the U.S. 
Naval Forces, Northwest African Waters; 
the Eighth Fleet; and a considerable 
American contribution to Allied Force 
Headquarters. 2 



’ At the time of the attack, French North Africa 
was within the boundaries of the European Theater 
of Operations, U.S. Army. On 4 February 1943, a 
separate North African Theater of Operations, 
U.S. Army, was established. On 1 November 1944, 
this area (with modified boundaries) was renamed 
the Mediterranean Theater of Operations, U.S. 
Army. 

1 (1) Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate, eds.. 
The Army Air Forces in World War II, Vol. II, 
Europe: TORCH to POINT BLANK, August 1942 
to December 1943 (Chicago, 1949). (2) Samuel 
Eliot Morison, History of United States Naval Op- 
erations in World War II, Vol. II, Operations in 
North African Waters, October 1942-June 1943 
(Boston, 1950). (3) History of Allied Force Head- 
quarters, August 1942-Dccember 1942, Pt. I, pp. 
3-4, 18, 23-26. DRB AGO. 



These first Americans to arrive in North- 
west Africa were part of an Allied expe- 
ditionary force which linked ground, sea, 
and air units from both the United States 
and the British Commonwealth. They were 
participants in the first large-scale offensive 
in which the Allies engaged as partners in a 
common enterprise, an operation which 
transformed the Mediterranean from a Brit- 
ish to an Allied theater of war. Occupying 
French North Africa was actually to be the 
first of a considerable series of undertakings 
adopted, planned, mounted, and executed 
under the authority of the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 3 Succeeding op- 
erations in the Mediterranean area proved 
far more extensive than intended. One un- 
dertaking was to lead to the next, each based 
upon reasons deemed compelling at the 

3 The Combined Chiefs of Staff was an agency 
created in response to decisions reached at the 
Arcadia Conference of American and British lead- 
ers in Washington in January 1942. The agency’s 
headquarters was in Washington, where the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff met with the British Joint Staff 
Mission (representatives of the British Chiefs of 
Staff Committee), but a large number of its sessions 
took place at special conferences attended by the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. The Combined Chiefs 
of Staff acquired a structure of subordinate plan- 
ners and a secretariat. ( 1 ) See WD, Press Release, 
6 Feb 42, printed in New York Times, February 7, 
1942. (2) See also Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. 
Snell, Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 
1941-1942, UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1953). 
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time, until at the end of hostilities Allied 
forces dominated the Mediterranean Sea 
and controlled most of its coastal region. 
After liberating French North Africa and 
clearing the enemy from the Italian colonies, 
the Allies sought to bring the entire French 
empire effectively into the war against the 
Axis powers. They reopened the Mediter- 
ranean route to the Middle East. They 
went on from Africa to liberate Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. They caused Mus- 
solini to topple from power, and they 
brought his successors to abject surrender. 
They drew more and more German military 
resources into a stubborn defense of the Ital- 
ian peninsula, and helped the Yugoslavs to 
pin down within their spirited country 
thousands of Axis troops. Eventually, the 
Allies delivered a solid blow from southern 
France against the German forces which 
were opposing the Allied drive from the 
beaches of Normandy. 4 They made Mar- 
seilles available for Allied use and they oc- 
cupied northern Italy and Greece. In Italy 
they forced the first unconditional surrender 
by a large German force in Europe. The 
events following the invasion of French 
North Africa thus made of the Mediterra- 
nean a major theater in World War II’s ti- 
tanic struggle. The momentous first step, 
though not timorous, was hesitant, and 
somewhat reluctant; like the first step of a 
child it was more a response to an urge for 
action than a decision to reach some specific 
destination. The responsibility for this be- 
ginning rested more with the civilian than 
with the professional military leaders of the 

two countries. Whether the decision was 
wise or not, the critical factors affecting suc- 



' Report of Operations: The Seventh United 
States Army in Francs and Germany, 1944-1945, 
(Heidelberg, 1946), Vol. I. 



cess, like those inviting the attempt, were 
largely political rather than military. 

The Mediterranean as an Axis Theater 

Axis involvement in the Mediterranean 
theater of war likewise mounted from small 
beginnings and after periodic inventories of 
the general military situation. Since the 
German Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, had precipi- 
tated the war much earlier than the Duce, 
Benito Mussolini, had agreed to be ready, 5 
Italy remained a nonbelligerent until June 
1940, and participated then very briefly 
in the attacks which led to French surrender. 
The Mediterranean escaped major hostili- 
ties during this period of Italian prepara- 
tions. Italian forces were assembled in 
eastern Cyrenaica for an eventual attack 
on Egypt in conjunction with an attack 
from the south to be launched from Ethi- 
opia, while British forces were gathered to 
defend Egypt. But actual conflict was 
deferred. 

After France’s capitulation in June 1940, 
and after the British Government refused 
to make peace by negotiation, Hitler reluc- 
tantly concluded that the war must be car- 
ried to British soil* His project for invading 



* Instrucs by Mussolini, 4 May 39, for the Italian 
Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano, to be used 
at the next meeting with Ribbentrop; Explanatory 
Note, 21 Aug 39, regarding Italian attitude. Both 
in Ciano Papers, Rose Garden Collection. 

'MS #C-059a, Operation SEA LION Das Un- 
ternehmen SEELOEWE un der verschaerfte Luft- 
krieg gegen England bis zum 30. Oktober 1940 
(Helmuth Greiner). This manuscript is one of a 
series written after the war from the contemporary 
drafts which Greiner had made for the war diary 
of the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, Wehr- 
machtfuehrungsslab, that is, the Armed Forces 
Operations Staff of Hitler’s Armed Forces High 
Command (hereafter referred to as OKW/WFSt). 
Greiner kept this diary from 1939 to 1943. 
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the United Kingdom was frustrated at an 
early stage by the failure of Reichsmarschall 
Hermann Goering’s Luftwaffe to eliminate 
the Royal Air Force and by the irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies between what the Ger- 
man Army required and what the German 
Navy could furnish for transport and escort 
shipping. He repeatedly postponed a deci- 
sion to attack across the English Channel 
and eventually abandoned the idea. 7 If he 
could not strike his enemy at home, he pro- 
posed instead to inflict a vital injury by 
seizing Gibraltar in co-operation with Spain 
and Italy and by supporting the Italians in 
their drive toward Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. 8 He tried, mainly in this connection, 
to construct an anti-British alliance of Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Spain, thus gain- 
ing for the Axis the French fleet along with 
French and Spanish strategic areas. His ef- 
forts failed. 

Marshal Henri Petain engaged in an end- 
less, elastic contest with the Nazis to hold 
fast to all things that were French. His gov- 
ernment, ever under threat of military occu- 
pation of all of France at the Fuehrer’s sig- 
nal, served Hitler’s purpose by preventing 
the creation in the French colonies of an 
independent anti-Nazi French government. 9 

T Ibid. 

" Ibid. 

* ( 1 ) Confs, 6 and 26 Sep 40, Office of Naval 
Intelligence, Fuehrer Conferences on matters deal- 
ing with the German Navy (hereafter cited as ONI, 
Fuehrer Conference), 1940, Vol. II. ONI, 
Fuehrer Conferences, is a selection of translated 
documents from German naval archives. (2) 
Hitler’s Dirs, 12 Nov and 10 Dec 40, WFSt/Abt 
L (I), Nr. 33356/40 and OKW /WFSt/Abt L, Nr. 
33400/40, Office of Naval Intelligence, Fuehrer 
and other Top-Level Directives of the German 
Armed Forces (hereafter cited as ONI, Fuehrer 
Directives) , 1939-1941. This is a selection of trans- 
lated documents from German military and naval 
archives. (3) Hitler’s Dir, 29 May 42, OKW/ 
WFSt/Op Nr. 55896/42, ONI, Fuehrer Directives, 
1942-1945. 



Whatever concessions beyond the armistice 
agreements Petain might make at Nazi in- 
sistence and in return for the release of Ger- 
man-held French prisoners, for example, the 
old Marshal would never commit French 
forces to fight beside the Germans. 10 The 
French Navy, bitter as it was toward the 
British, would have scuttled its warships 
before allowing them to be used to advance 
Hitler’s aspirations. 11 France, therefore, was 
not available for an alliance against the 
British and was left in control of its North- 
west African colonies under pledge to de- 
fend them against attack from whatever 
side. 12 

Francisco Franco set such an exorbitant 
territorial price upon a partnership with 
Germany as to make impossible an alliance 
which included Spain and France, and 
he engaged in such elaborate and effective 
procrastination as to render any genuine 
military contribution to the seizure of Gi- 
braltar a matter for Nazi despair. When 
Hitler went to meet the Caudillo at Hen- 
daye, France, on 29 October 1940, the 
Spanish dictator subjected him to the un- 
usual experience of being a listener for 
hours. Rather than undergo such pain 
again, Hitler told Mussolini he would pre- 
fer to have several teeth pulled. 13 

10 Msg, SS Col Dr Knochen to Reichsfuehrer SS, 
from Paris, 14 Nov 42, transmitting report of J. 
Fessati of conversations in Vichy w/Adm Platon. 
(Himmler Files, Footlocker 51, No. 10.) 

“(1) William L. Langer, Our Vichy Gamble 
(New York, 1947) pp. 375, 390. (2) Albert Kam- 
merer, La Passion de la Flotte Fran(aise (Paris, 
1951 ), pp. 268-300, 310. (3) Winston S. Churchill, 
Their Finest Hour (Boston, 1949), pp. 217, 229, 
231, 236. 

13 Ltr, Darlan to Churchill, 4 Dec 42, printed in 
transl in Churchill, Their Finest Hour, pp. 239-40. 

13 ( 1 ) MS # C-065h, Das Unternehmen FELIX 
(Greiner). Operation FELIX was the planned 
German attack on Gibraltar. (2) State Dept Press 
Release 150, 4 Mar 46. (3) Herbert Feis, The 
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The fact that a new alliance of the four 
governments could not be attained became 
evident at a time when even the existing 
arrangement between Germany and Italy 
was somewhat strained. Although the two 
dictators had a friendly personal relation- 
ship, the Italians intended to wage a sepa- 
rate and parallel war in the Mediterranean. 
Hitl er had always accepted the principle 
that the Mediterranean was an area of 
paramount Italian interest just as, farther 
north, German interests were exclusive. 14 
He received in the autumn of 1940 clear 
indication that the Italians wished to pro- 
ceed independently. Initially the Italians 
refused a German offer of an armored unit 
for use in the planned Italian campaign 
from Libya against Egypt. It was only after 
the campaign, begun on 12 September 
under the command of Maresciallo d’ltalia 
Rudolfo Graziani, had bogged down that 
the Italians reluctantly accepted the Ger- 
man offer. On 28 October, moreover, al- 
though knowing Hitler’s opposition, and 
therefore dissembling their intentions, the 
Italians attacked Greece from Albania. 15 
Hitler’s disgust at the opening of this new 
front in the Balkans by the Italians led him 
to withdraw temporarily his offer of Ger- 
man armored support for the Italian forces 
in Libya. This decision was confirmed dur- 
ing the Innsbruck conference of 4 and 5 

Spanish Story (New York, 1949). (4) Ltr, Hitler 
to Mussolini, 31 Dec 40, sent after recovery to CG 
US Fifth Army by Col T. J. Wells, 15 Jul 45. Copy 
in transl in OCMH. (5) Hitler’s Dir, 12 Nov 40, 
WFSt/Abt L(I), Nr. 33356/40, ONI, Fuehrer 
Directives, 1939-1941. 

14 Obersalzberg Conference, 13 Aug 39, German 
notes of the conference between Hitler and Ciano, 
Doc TC-77, in the records of the United States 
Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality, 
Record Group 238, National Archives (hereafter 
cited as USC, Rg 238), 

'"MS # C-065e, Die Unterstuetzung Itaiiens im 
Herbst und Winter 1940-41 (Greiner). 



November between Generalfeldmarschall 
Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the Armed Forces 
High Command ( Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht — OKW) and Maresciallo d’ 
Italia Pietro Badoglio, the Chief of the 
Supreme General Staff ( Stato Maggiore 
Generate ) . When both these adventures be- 
came engulfed in failure, the Italians on 19 
December abandoned their reluctance to 
accept German reinforcements which Hit- 
ler, despite his irritation with Italian be- 
havior, had again offered to supply for 
reasons of high military policy. 1 " 

Hitler was already planning a Blitzkrieg 
against Russia to be executed during the 
summer of 1941.” For that attack his 
Balkan flank had to be secure. He believed 
that the free use of the Mediterranean route 
by the British was equivalent to a large extra 
tonnage of transport shipping and the re- 
lease of naval warships for other operations, 
an advantage to his major enemy which 
might make a complete Axis victory un- 
attainable. 18 He also wished to prevent the 
detrimental effect upon Italian morale and 
the severe loss of prestige for the Axis which 
would result from the loss of Libya and the 
related possibility of a separate Italian 
peace. 111 

One large aviation unit ( X . Flieger- 
korps) received orders to shift to southern 
Italy in December 1940 and a small ar- 
mored force began crossing from Naples to 
Tripoli in February. There it was to be 
combined with Italian mobile units under 
the command of Generalleutnant Erwin 

“ Ibid. 

n D/A Pamphlet 20-261a, The German Cam- 
paign in Russia — Planning and Operations ( 1940 - 
42) (Washington, 1955). 

1N MS # C-065f, Rommel’s erster Feldzug in 
Afrika, 1941 (Greiner). 

"(I) MS # C-065 (Greiner). (2) Conf, 8-9 
Jan 41, ONI, Fuehrer Conferences, 1941, Vol. I. 
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Rommel in an aggressive rather than a static 
defense. Rommel was subordinated to the 
Italian Commander in Chief Libya ( Com - 
mandante del Comando Superior e Forze 
Armate Libia), Generale d’Armata Italo 
Gariboldi, who replaced Graziani in early 
February 1941. Rommel’s command, the 
German Africa Corps ( Deutsches Afrika 
Korps), shortly reinforced by the addition 
of an armored division, received general di- 
rectives from Hitler only after Mussolini 
had approved them, for the German forces 
were considered as agents of Italian military 
policy within the Axis partnership. 20 

The German Africa Corps prepared for 
its eastward thrust toward Egypt while 
other German troops extended their hold 
over the Balkans and prepared to subjugate 
Greece. Some of the limited British forces 
in northern Africa were diverted to Greece 
to aid its defenders, but not enough to pre- 
vent the Peloponnesus from being swiftly- 
overrun in April 1941, while almost simul- 
taneously Rommel’s force swept across 
Libya with surprising speed to the Egyptian 
border. Only the port of Tobruk remained 
in British possession in the rear of the Axis 
units, where it was a continual threat to 
their long line of supply. The British Eighth 
Army, which was formed during the next 
few months of 1941, was not ready for an- 
other offensive to the westward before No- 
vember, but Rommel also was obliged to 
pause. If these Axis thrusts in the Balkans 
and northern Africa were, on the one hand, 
followed by the dramatically successful air- 

" Hitler’s Order, 10 Dec 40, and Dir, 11 Jan 41 
OKW/WFSt/Abt L, Nr. 33400/40 and OKW / 
WFSt/ Abt L, Nr. 44018/41 ; Orders signed by 
Keitel, 13 Jan and 3 Apr 41, OKW/WFSt/Abt L, 
Nr. 00 94/41 ; Order signed by Col Walter Warli- 
mont, deputy chief of OKW/WFSt, 19 Feb 41, 
OKW/WFSt/Abt L (/ Op), Nr. 44189/41. All 
in ONI, Fuehrer Directives, 1939-1941. 



borne assault on Crete in May, they were, 
on the other hand, somewhat offset shortly 
afterward by the British and Gaullist- 
French seizure of Syria and by the British 
military occupation of Iraq. Turkey re- 
mained resolutely neutral. 21 

All Axis operations in 1941 were over- 
shadowed by the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union in June. The requirements 
and preparations for this colossal effort pre- 
cluded any extensive German commitments 
in the Mediterranean. Franco’s delays 
dragged out negotiations over German seiz- 
ure of Gibraltar beyond the time when any- 
thing could be done about it without 
detriment to the impending attack against 
Russia. 22 Throughout most of the year, 
therefore, the principal feature of the war 
in the Mediterranean was the battle over 
supply lines. German naval units were 
drawn into this struggle, like the ground 
troops, in a role at least nominally subordi- 
nate to the Italian Supreme Command™ 
German aviation harassed British shipping. 
German submarines joined Italian naval 
units in policing the waters of the Sicilian 
straits. The occupation of Crete, costly as it 
was, improved the Axis position greatly in 

31 (1) D/A Pamphlet 20-260, The German Cam- 
paign in the Balkans ( Spring 1941) (Washington, 
1953). (2) Winston S. Churchill, The Grand Al- 
liance (Boston, 1950), pp. 95-110, 196-304, 321- 
32. 

31 MS # C-065h (Greiner). 

23 ( 1 ) The Italian Supreme General Staff was re- 
organized in June 1941. Its powers were greatly 
increased and it became the most important organ 
of command. Thereafter it was kown as the Co- 
mando Supremo {Supreme Command) . See How- 
ard McGaw Smyth, “The Command of the Italian 
Armed Forces in World War II,” Military Affairs, 
XV, No. 1 (Spring, 1951), 38. (2) Hitler’s Order, 
29 Oct 41, WFSt/Abt L (/ Op), Nr. 441794/41, 
in ONI, Fuehrer Directives, 1939-1941. (3) Vice- 
Adm. Eberhard Weichold ( German Admiral, 
Rome), The War at Sea in the Mediterranean. 
U.S. Navy Press Release 26 Feb 47. 
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the violent effort to strangle the connection 
between Malta and the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The British island of Malta, between 
the Sicilian straits and Crete, was a base for 
aircraft, destroyers, and submarines which 
severely curtailed the flow of supplies and 
reinforcements from Italy to Tripoli. The 
fortunes of Rommel’s command seemed 
almost directly proportional to Axis success 
in neutralizing Malta. 24 

If the Soviet Union had succumbed to the 
gigantic attack which began in June 1941, 
Hitler would presumably have undertaken 
in November an elaborate attack upon the 
Near East and have forced Spain to allow an 
attack against Gibraltar. Concentric drives 
by Rommel through Egypt, by a second 
force from Bulgaria through Turkey, and, 
if necessary, by a third element from Trans- 
caucasia through Iran were also contem- 
plated. 25 Success in these operations would 
have broken the British hold on the Middle 
East. But when, despite the heightened Ger- 
man need for petroleum from the Middle 
East for operations in 1942, the attack 
against the Russians fell short of success, the 
program scheduled for November was nec- 
essarily delayed. The British began a coun- 
teroffensive in northern Africa at that point 
which relieved the garrison cut off in Tobruk 
and drove Rommel’s forces back on El 
Agheila. This advantage was abruptly can- 
celed in January 1942, when Rommel made 
a second advance to the east which regained 
much of the lost ground. 20 His command 

11 Churchill, The Grand Alliance, pp. 62, 570-72, 
575-77. 

“Draft Dir, 11 Jun 41, OKW/WFSt/Abt 1. 
(/ Op), Nr. 44886/41 , in ONI, Fuehrer Directives, 
1939-1941. 

M ( 1 ) Erwin Rommel, Krieg ohne Hass (Heiden- 
hcim/Brenz, 1950), pp. 94-99. (2) Winston S. 
Churchill, The Hinge of Fate (Boston, 1950), pp. 
20-35. (3) MS # T-3-P1, Milteimeer krieg (Gcn- 
eralfcldmarschall Albert Kesselring), Pt. I. 



was renamed Panzerarmee Afrika, and re- 
ceived reinforcements and additional equip- 
ment to resume the attack against the British 
Eighth Army. From the El Gazala Line he 
was expected to gain Tobruk and the coast 
directly east of it. 27 

Rommel’s success and the capture of 
Malta were interdependent, a fact which 
produced a decision to undertake seizure 
of the island. Heavy air attacks would be 
made upon it in April 1942 to cover the 
shipment to Tripoli, Bengasi, and Dema of 
the means required for the first phase of 
Rommel’s offensive. After he had seized 
Tobruk and pushed to Marsa Matruh, thus 
holding the area from which Malta might 
be helped by British land-based airplanes, 
he was to pause while mixed German and 
Italian forces, partly airborne and partly 
seaborne, gained possession of the island. 
Supplies to Rommel could thereafter go for- 
ward from Italy to the African ports in suf- 
ficient volume and his offensive would be 
resumed. While these plans were maturing, 
more German forces reached the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 28 

”A panzer group headquarters [Panzer gruppe 
Afrika ) was created for Rommel in August 1941 
with command over the German Africa Corps, 
Italian XXX Corps, and some small miscellaneous 
units. Rommel was promoted to General der Pan- 
zertruppen 1 July 1941 and to Generaloberst on 1 
February 1942. (1) OKW, Kriegstagebuch (here- 
after cited as OKW, KTB), l .IV. -31 .VI. 42, En- 
tries 21, 30 Apr, and 1, 7 May 42. Great Britain, 
Exhibit 227, USC, Rg 238. This document appears 
to be the only one of those comprising the text of 
the OKW war diary that was not destroyed. The 
OKW war diary, prepared by Hitler’s Plenipoten- 
tiary for Military History, Oberst Walter Scherff, 
was to be the basis for a history of the war 
as seen from the highest German level. (2) Rom- 
mel, Krieg ohne Hass, pp. 111-26. (3) MS # T- 
3-P1 (Kesselring), Pt. I. 

” ( 1 ) Order signed by Keitel, 4 May 42, WFSt/ 
Abt Op Nr. 5579/42, ONI, Fuehrer Directives, 
1942-1945. The planned operation for Malta was 
Operation HERKULES , and the one for Libya was 
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The German X. Fliegerkorps was re- 
placed, beginning late in 1941, by the Sec- 
ond Air Force ( Luftflotte 2) over which 
Generalfeldmarschall Albert Kesselring ex- 
ercised command as Commander in Chief 
South ( Oberbefehlshaber Sued) from a 
new headquarters at Frascati, near Rome. 
Kesselring, subordinated to the Duce, was 
expected to employ his aviation in con- 
formity with directives issued or approved 
by Mussolini, and to have a relationship as 
air commander to the Italian Supreme 
Command similar to that of Rommel as 
ground commander to the Italian Com- 
mander in Chief in Libya. Kesselring as 
senior German officer also assisted General- 
leutnant Enno von Rintelen, Commanding 
General, Fleadquarters, German General at 
the Headquarters of the Italian Armed 
Forces ( Deutscher General bei dem Haupt- 
quartier der italienischen Wehrmacht — 
German General, Rome ) in conveying Ger- 
man views to the Italians. If the action of 
the Italian Supreme Command was influ- 
enced by a spirit of deference to German 
military enlightenment, the Italians none- 
theless insisted that the Germans at all times 
adhere strictly to the form of Italian control, 
and Hitler supported this arrangement. 2 ” 

Operation THESEUS. (2) Ugo Conte Cavallero, 
Comando Supremo, Diario 1940-43 de Capo di 
S. M. G. (Rome, 1949), p. 251 (30 Apr 42). (3) 
MS # T-3-P1 (Kesselring), Pt. I. 

The term Commander in Chief South will be 
used in this volume to refer to the person holding 
the title Oberbefehlshaber Sued, while the abbre- 
viated form OB SOUTH will refer to his head- 
quarters. 

Second Air Force consisted of II. Fliegerkorps at 
Messina and X. Fliegerkorps at Athens. (1) Order 
signed by Keitel, 29 Oct 41, WFSt/Abt L (/ Op), 
Nr. 441794/41, ONI, Fuehrer Directives, 1939- 
1941. (2) MS # T-3-P1 (Kesselring), Pt. I. (3) 
AAF Air Hist Gp Rpts 378 79, German Air Force 
in the Mediterranean. AAF Archives 512-430 C. 
(9961 4). 



Axis operations in 1942 began with 
marked successes and brought the coalition 
to the zenith of its fortunes in World War II. 
Rommel’s late May attack went much more 
rapidly than had been expected and suc- 
ceeded in taking Tobruk in June almost im- 
mediately instead of being delayed by the 
kind of stubborn defense which had kept 
that port from the Germans in early 1941. 
British losses of men and materiel were 
great, but the loss of Tobruk’s port was 
equally serious. 30 Rommel believed he could 
continue to Cairo before meeting effective 
resistance. At that juncture, Hitler was lured 
into a serious blunder. He had been unable 
to quiet his misgivings over the projected 
seizure of Malta, for he felt that the assault 
was inadequately planned and subsequent 
support perilously undependable. He there- 
fore proposed to Mussolini that Operation 
HERKULES, the seizure of Malta, be post- 
poned in favor of a continued drive into 
Egypt, and Mussolini, despite the demurrer 
of some of his military advisers, consented. 31 
A new line of supply to Rommel was to run 
via Crete to Tobruk. Malta was allowed to 
recover. In July 1942, Rommel’s army got 
as far inside Egypt as the El ‘Alamein posi- 
tion, some sixty miles southwest of Alexan- 
dria, before being held up by lack of supplies 
and the opposition of the British Eighth 
Army. 12 On the Eastern Front, the German 

’"Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, pp. 413-20. 

” ( 1 ) OKW, KTB. v. 1. IV -31. VI. 42, 20 and 21 
May, 22, 23, and 24 Jun 42. (2) Hitler's Ltr, 23 
Jun 42, in transl is quoted in Cavallero, Comando 
Supremo, p. 277, and a comdrs’ conf in the field, 
25 Jun 42, is recorded on pp. 278 81. (3) MS # 
T-3-P1 (Kesselring), Pt. I, also describes comdrs' 
ronf of 25 Jun 42. 

’- ( 1 ) As soon as Rommel’s army crossed the 
Libyan-Egyptian border the command of this force 
was switched from the Italian Commander in Chief 
Libya, to the Comando Supremo. Rommel was 
promoted to Generalfeldmarschall on 22 June 1942. 
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attacks on the southern sector pressed 
speedily toward the Don River, heading 
beyond it toward Stalingrad and the Cau- 
casus. 33 Such was the situation in the Medi- 
terranean when the Allies faced the question 
where to attack in 1942. 

The Allied Decision To Occupy 
French North Africa 

The Allies were drawn to the Mediter- 
ranean by the fact that the British Eighth 
Army was arrayed against Panzer Army 
Africa near Egypt and by the military po- 
tentialities of the French colonies in north- 
western Africa either as friend or foe. These 
potentialities had been considered well be- 
fore the United States became a belligerent. 
American military planners studied the re- 
quirements of operations designed to pre- 
vent enemy use of air or naval bases on the 
Atlantic African coast as far south as 
Dakar. 34 At the end of 1940, when the 
British had defeated Graziani’s army, they 
held six divisions in readiness to join the 
French in defending Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia in case Petain agreed to resume the 
war against the Axis. After that opportunity 
failed to materialize, the British planned in 
October 1941, in case of a success against 
Rommel in Cyrenaica, to capture Tripoli 
and, subsequently, to support French North 
Africa in a renewal of hostilities. Prime 
Minister Winston S. Churchill brought to 
the Arcadia Conference in Washington in 
December, shortly after the attack on Pearl 

MS # T— 3, Der Feldzug in Nordajrika 1941-43 
(General der Panzertruppen Walther Nehring, et 
at.), Pt. II, Ch. VI. (2) Rommel, Krieg ohne Hass, 
pp. 179-88. 

“Edgar Mclnnis, The War: Third Year (To- 
ronto, 1942), pp. 261-71. 

31 Joint Plan [Black] for the Occupation of 
Dakar, 10 Aug 41. (See draft papers in Black and 
Barrister Development File, G-3 Rcgd Docs.) 



Harbor, his own strategic analysis for 1942 
and 1943 containing strong arguments for 
giving the liberation of French North Africa 
the highest priority in the Atlantic area. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt showed 
marked interest in the project. 35 

The guiding principle of Allied strategy 
in 1 942 in the Atlantic and European areas 
was to close and tighten the ring around 
Germany, while achieving readiness for an 
invasion to destroy her military power. 
Anglo-American leaders hoped that by 1943 
the way would be clear for an Allied return 
to the Continent, either across the Mediter- 
ranean, or via the Aegean and the Balkans, 
or by landings in western Europe. 3 " A 
friendly occupation in 1942 of French 
North Africa was recognized to be “of the 
first strategical importance in the Atlantic 
area,” and plans to achieve this were in 
preparation for several weeks following the 
conference. 37 

Influences attracting the Allies toward 
the Mediterranean, strong as they were in 
January 1942, were for a time counter- 
balanced by other factors of greater 
strength. 33 The competing claims upon 
Allied resources were numerous and very 
powerful. The line of communications 
through the Hawaiian Islands to Australia 

“(1) Churchill’s memo, dated 16 December 
1942, and the President’s first response as reported 
by the Prime Minister to the British War Cabinet 
and Chiefs of Staff on 23 December 1942, are 
printed in Churchill, The Grand Alliance, pp. 646- 
51, 664-65. (2) Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt 

and Hopkins: An Intimate History (New York, 
1948), pp. 460-66. 

33 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 459. 

37 Memo ABC 4/6, JCS and COS for President 
and Prime Minister, 13 Jan 42, sub:Mvmts and 
projects in Atlantic Theater — first half 1942. OPD 
Exec 8. (2) Directive for creation of Task Force 
Gymnast was approved in the Office of the Chief 
of Staff, Army, on 19 February 1942. 

m Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning for Coa- 
lition Warfare, analyzes these factors. 
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had to be maintained, and in the face of 
continued Japanese successes in their drive 
southward, various points along the line had 
to be reinforced. China could not be aban- 
doned while it absorbed so large a number 
of Japanese troops and persevered in the 
war which it had waged since 1931. Russia 
was engaging by far the largest proportion 
of the German strength for the second year, 
and required the shipment of munitions over 
long and expensive routes. Iceland and the 
British Isles were to receive American garri- 
son forces in order to release British units 
for service elsewhere. The Battle of the At- 
lantic ran in favor of the German U-boats, 
which achieved appalling successes close to 
the eastern coast of the United States. 39 
The Americas had to be defended. A large 
portion of the munitions and men prepared 
for combat in the United States had to be 
devoted to the expansion program of all the 
armed services. Lack of shipping precluded 
any operation in French North Africa until 
still more pressing demands elsewhere were 
met. 

Before the shipping situation eased, the 
Allies in April revised the program outlined 
at the Arcadia Conference, adopting as the 
new major objective the concentration of 
forces in the British Isles for a cross-Channel 
attack in 1 943 against the heart of Germany 
through France and the Low Countries. 
Frequent Commando raids against the 
French coast would be made during the 
period of preparations; the heavy bombers 
of the U. S. Eighth Air Force being organ- 
ized in the United Kingdom were to supple- 
ment those of the Royal Air Force in strik- 
ing German industrial targets with increas- 
ing severity; but the main effort of the 

10 Samuel Eliot Morison, History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War II, I, The Battle 
of the Atlantic (Boston, 1950), 125-57. 



American forces in the Atlantic area in 1942 
would be to transfer units and materiel from 
the United States to the United Kingdom, 
there to complete training for the ultimate 
assault during the following year. 40 Meas- 
ured by the reasoning underlying these 
plans, an expedition to French North Africa 
would be a diversionary undertaking, inev- 
itably weakening the projected main effort. 

Militating against the program of con- 
centration which the Allies adopted in April 
were several strong influences. The main 
attack in 1943 could not succeed unless the 
Soviet Union were still engaging on the 
Eastern Front much of the German 
strength. The ability and the determination 
of the Russians to maintain resistance to the 
Axis forces might not survive the German 
offensive of 1942. A preliminary attack 
across the English Channel in 1942 41 to 
gain a continental bridgehead for subse- 
quent expansion in 1 943 was contemplated 
by the Allies as a means of aiding the Rus- 
sians without forfeiting the ability to make 
the main attack on schedule. If the Germans 
should fall suddenly into internal political 
convulsion, the same plan could be used to 
grasp that advantageous opportunity. But 
the measure of relief for the hard-pressed 
Russians would be determined by the size of 
the German forces diverted to western 
France from the Eastern Front to oppose the 

"(1) This build-up for a cross-Channel attack 
was known as Operation Bolero. (2) Adoption of 
the new plans leading to the main assault, Opera- 
tion Roundup, is described in Sherwood, Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, pp. 518—34. (3) See also Matloff 
and Snell, Strategic Planning for Coalition Wel- 
fare; Gordon A. Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington, 1951). (4) Churchill, The Hinge of 
Fate, pp. 314-24, prints pertinent documents. (5) 
Henry L. Stimson and McGeorgc Bundy, On Active 
Service in Peace and War (New York, 1948), pp. 
418ff., citing Stimson’s diary. 

41 Operation Sledgehammer. 
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Anglo-American landings, so that genuine 
assistance to Russia was tantamount to in- 
viting defeat. The forces available would 
be preponderantly British. The British were 
unwilling to make a sacrifice attack for such 
a purpose. In view of the President’s en- 
couragement to Molotov in May 1942 to 
expect a “second front” before too long, 12 
some Anglo-American offensive in 1942 
seemed imperative in order to sustain Rus- 
sian faith in the western Allies. The Presi- 
dent was determined that American units 
go into combat against the Germans before 
the end of the year, presumably for the 
effect such a situation would have on Amer- 
ican morale. 43 The Prime Minister was 
ready for an Anglo-American operation in 
Norway in conjunction with the Russians, 
and eager for an invasion of northwestern 
Africa, but on 8 July notified the President 
that the British saw no possibility of making 
a preliminary attack in 1942 to gain a 
beachhead across the Channel. 44 

The British decision against Operation 
Sledgehammer was based not only on the 
undue risk of defeat in such an undertaking, 
but also on doubt whether there were 
enough resources, particularly the craft and 
crews required for the amphibious phase of 
the attack. 43 It may also have found some 

" Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 563, 
prints a contemporary record of the Molotov-Roosc- 
velt conversations of 30 May 1942 with the com- 
munique issued 1 1 June after Molotov’s return to 
the Soviet Union. 

“ His instructions to Hopkins, Marshall, and 
King, dated 16 July 42, said: “It is of the highest 
importance that U.S. ground troops be brought 
into action against the enemy in 1942.” Par 3 (e), 
printed in Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 
603. (2) See also Stimson and Bundy, On Active 
Service, pp. 425-26. 

“ Msg printed in Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, 
pp. 434-35. 

( 1 ) Landing craft reaching the United King- 
dom in September were but 10 percent of what in 



support in the Prime Minister’s determina- 
tion, as he has written in his memoirs, 46 to 
bring about an Allied occupation of French 
North Africa and perhaps of Norway. 

After the British refusal to proceed with 
Operation Sledgehammer was received, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff contemplated ad- 
herence to the principle of concentration of 
force against a major adversary by switch- 
ing the main American effort to that in the 
Pacific against Japan. 47 

The President rejected this proposal, par- 
ticularly because no large-scale beginnings 
could be made there before 1943, but also 
because of his conviction that Allied strategy 
was sound and should not be abandoned. 4 * 
He did, however, make a final effort to rec- 
oncile the British authorities to the course of 
action urged upon him by his own military 
advisers. On 18 July he sent Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, George C. Marshall, and Admiral 
Ernest J. King to London with instructions 
to make certain that every means would be 
considered for a small-scale attack on the 
Continent in 1942. If convinced that such 
an operation could not be mounted with any 
reasonable chance of “diverting German air 
forces from the annihilation of Russia,” they 
were to proceed with the consideration of 
other projects involving combat with Ger- 
man ground forces in 1942, either in North 
Africa or the Middle East. It was under- 
stood that preparations for Roundup (a 

April had been deemed necessary for Operation 
Sledgehammer. JCS, Special Monograph on Am- 
phibious Warfare, Ch. II. pp. 60-72. (2) Mark W. 
Clark. Calculated Risk (New York, 1950), p. 34. 

‘"Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, p. 441. 

Memo, Marshall and King for President. 10 
Jul 42. OPD 381 Gen. Case 73. 

*■ Memo, Col John R. Deane, for King, 12 Jul 42. 
quoting msg from President to Marshall and King 
phoned from Hyde Park, N. Y. : Memo, Marshall 
and King for President, 12 Jul 42. Copies in OPD 
381 Gem Case 7.3. 
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full-scale continental attack) in 1943 were 
to continue without interruption/ 9 

The President Commits the United States 
to Operation TORCH 

The Allied military chiefs in London 
failed to reconcile their disagreement over 
the feasibility of Sledgehammer in 1942, 
a fact which was then reported to the 
President. 50 

The operation could not be undertaken 
without agreement and was therefore aban- 
doned, 51 except that, mainly for appear- 
ance’s sake, planning operations and some 
preparations were continued. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff had been 
unable to agree and had divided along na- 
tional lines. Here then was a critical test of 
the Anglo-American capacity to function as 
a military coalition. Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt broke the deadlock. The Presi- 
dent, as Mr. Churchill had discovered, was 
more favorably inclined toward an opera- 



" (1 ) Memo, Marshall for WD Msg Ctr, 16 Jul 
42, sub: Opns this year to be sent to Gen Eisen- 
hower only. OPD Exec 5. (2) Memo, President for 
Hopkins, Marshall, and King, 16 Jul 42, sub: 
Instrucs for London Conf, printed in Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 603-05. 

“ (1) Min, Combined Staff Conf at 10 Downing 
St., 20 Jul 42 ; Rev Min, Combined Staff Conf 
London, 22 Jul 42. OPD ABC 381 Bolero Sec 2. 
(2) The Americans had arrived at their position 
in discussions Srst by those in London, then by con- 
ferences of both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
London group, 18-19 July, and phrased it in a 
memo of 21 July prepared by Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and others for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
CinC AF Diary, 18-21 Jul 42. (See Note on 
Sources. ) 

Sl Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 610-11. 
Cables from British intelligence agents were shown 
to Hopkins at the Prime Minister’s request and in- 
dicated that a group of highly placed French of- 
Sccrs and most French nationals in North Africa 
would welcome and aid an American, but not a 
British, expedition. 



tion in Northwest Africa than his military 
advisers, especially General Marshall. The 
President on 23 July sent supplementary 
instructions to the American members of the 
Combined Chiefs directing them to arrive 
at an agreement on some operation to be 
launched in 1942, and listing possibilities 
among which the occupation of French 
North Africa was given the top priority. 52 
Bound by these instructions, the American 
chiefs agreed that using American forces in 
Northwest Africa was preferable to send- 
ing them to the Middle East. Thereupon, 
on 25 July, the Combined Chiefs reached 
a compromise. The U. S. members agreed 
to accept Operation Torch on condition 
that a final decision by the Combined Chiefs 
be postponed. 53 

According to this agreement, planning 
would start at once in London, but final 
decision to mount the invasion would be 
reserved until 15 September. If it then 
appeared likely that the Russians could 
actively resist German military power in the 
spring of 1943, the Roundup operation 
would retain its priority over any other un- 
dertaking. If the Russians, on 15 Septem- 
ber, seemed about to collapse, the invasion 
of North Africa would be mounted in time 
for landings before 1 December. 54 Some of 
the heavy bomber groups and other air units 
previously destined for action in 1942—1943 
over Europe would be shifted to North 

5J Msg, President to Hopkins, Marshall, and King, 
23 Jul 42. WDCSA381 Sec 1. 

s:l Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning for Coali- 
tion Warfare, pp. 273—86. 

51 This agreement was in conformity with Memo 
[No. 4], CG ETOUSA for Marshall, 23 Jul 42, sub: 
Survey of strategic situation, in CinC AF Diary, 
23 and 27 Jul 42. This memo, prepared for use 
after the earlier American position had been re- 
jected, took a skeptical view of the Russian capacity 
to Sght through 1943 unaided. 
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Africa, and others, to the Pacific where they 
were greatly needed. 

On 25 July the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
named the prospective operation Torch 
and agreed to a system of command to be 
in effect in one phase during the planning, 
and in another, “after the decision to 
mount.” 55 But the President disregarded 
the conditional nature of the Combined 
Chiefs’ decision, and on the same day in- 
formed Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Lt. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, and Lt. Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney, when they met him at the White 
House, that he had already committed the 
United States unconditionally to the North 
African operation.'’" After General Marshall 
and Admiral King returned from London, 
the former apparently still believing that 
the final decision to mount the North Afri- 
can invasion was to be reached on 15 Sep- 
tember, the President repeated “very defi- 
nitely” to a special conference of representa- 

“ CCS 33d Mtg, 25 Jul 42. 

( 1 ) Msg, McNarncy to Marshall, WD to CG 
ETOUSA, 25 Jul 42, CM-OUT 7303. CM-IN and 
CM-OUT numbers used in the footnotes of this 
volume refer to numbers appearing on copies of 
those messages in General Marshall's In and Out 
Logs, filed in the Staff Communications Office, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, U S. Army. (2) The 
President so acted on the advice of Hopkins who 
cabled from London without the knowledge of 
General Marshall and Admiral King. Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 611. 



tives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at the White 
House “that he, as Commander-in-Chief, 
had made the decision that Torch should be 
undertaken at the earliest possible date. He 
considered that this operation was now our 
principal objective, and the assembling of 
means to carry it out should take precedence 
over other operations. . . r,T 

President Roosevelt’s action amounted to 
a modification of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff’s recommendation so drastic as to be 
almost a rejection. He did not then realize, 
as he came to appreciate later, that a cam- 
paign to seize French North Africa would 
preclude an attack across the English Chan- 
nel toward the heart of Germany in 1943, 
and that he had made a choice in favor of 
the strategy of encirclement rather than that 
of a direct and central thrust. But he could 
indeed have pointed out that the decision 
to penetrate the Mediterranean conformed 
to the grand strategy formulated in January 
at the Arcadia Conference if not to the 
modification of April. The Allies would 
be closing the ring around Germany, tight- 
ening it, and achieving readiness for an 
invasion to destroy her military’ power. 

rT ( 1 ) CCS 34th Mtg, 30 Jul 42. (2) Memo, 
Gen Smith for JCS, 1 Aug 42, sub: Notes of conf 
at White House at 8:30 P.M., 30 Jul 42. OPD 
381 (7-24-42) Sec 4-B, (3) JCS 27th Mtg, 

4 Aug 42. 




CHAPTER II 



Strategic 

Beginnings of the Allied Force 

A period of uncertainty followed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s decision that Operation 
Torch should immediately be made a para- 
mount undertaking to be launched at the 
earliest possible moment. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were not convinced of the finality 
of this decision until 30 July. Although 
they informed the British Chiefs of Staff of 
it the next day, an official communication to 
the Prime Minister was delayed for a week 
during Joint Chiefs’ studies to ascertain the 
actual earliest possible date for the attack. 
Choice of a commander in chief was there- 
fore retarded. The agreement reached by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in London on 
25 July had provided for one American 
supreme commander over both Roundup 
and Torch, pending the decision to mount 
the latter, and for an American to be su- 
preme commander of Torch but a tem- 
porary vacancy to prevail in the supreme 
command of Roundup, after such a deci- 
sion. 

The British proposal that General Mar- 
shall be named supreme commander and 
that Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower be 
his deputy was never discussed with General 
Marshall by the President. Instead, the 
President approved the designation of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to be Allied supreme com- 
mander of Torch. That he would do so was 
indicated on 31 July, but official action 
awaited an exchange of messages with the 



Planning 

Prime Minister on 6 August. Both leaders 
then also agreed that the invasion should 
occur as early in October as might prove 
feasible, rather than on 30 October, as esti- 
mated by the military planners. 

A directive from the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff to General Eisenhower was not ap- 
proved until 1 3 August, almost three weeks 
after the decision to launch the invasion. 
Meanwhile, General Eisenhower assumed 
the leadership on a provisional basis in 
formulating an outline plan acceptable to 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. But the 
organization of a staff, selection of major 
commanders, elaboration of operational 
plans and orders, arrangements for special- 
ized training, and provision of materiel and 
transportation went forward rapidly only 
after the uncertainty surrounding the su- 
preme command had been terminated. 1 

‘(1) Cbl, McNarney to Marshall, 25 Jul 42, 
CM-OUT 7303. (2) CCS 33d (with Annex) and 
34th Mtgs, 25 and 30 Jul 42. (3) Memo, Gen 
Smith for JCS, I Aug 42, sub: Notes of conf at 
White House at 8:30 P.M., 30 July 1942: Msg, 
JSM to COS, 31 Jul 42, JSM 329. OPD 381 (7- 
25-42) Sec 4-B. (4) Churchill, The Hinge oj Fate, 
pp. 449-51, 526, contains messages exchanged be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the President and 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill on the subject of 
command over Operation Torch. (5) JCS 28th 
Mtg, 11 Aug 42, Item 13; JCS 36th Mtg, 13 Aug 
42, Item 5. (6) CCS 103/1. This is the 13 August 
1942 Directive for the Commander in Chief, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, (7) Cbl, Marshall to Eisen- 
hower, 14 August 42, CM-OUT 4312. (8) Capt. 
Harry C. Butcher, My Three Years With Eisen- 
hower (New York, 1946), pp. 32 (25 Jul 42), 36- 
39 (31 Jul 42). 
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General Eisenhower’s Directive 

A strategic (or outline) plan for Opera- 
tion Torch was in preparation for six weeks 
before Allied agreement was reached on 5 
September. Once again, the President and 
the Prime Minister had to intervene to re- 
solve a wide divergence in the views of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

General Eisenhower’s directive of 13 
August described his mission as gaining, in 
conjunction with Allied Forces in the Mid- 
dle East, complete control of northern 
Africa from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 
The first stage would be to establish firm, 
mutually supported lodgments in the Oran- 
Algiers-Tunis area on the north coast, and 
in the Casablanca area on the northwest 
coast, in order to have readily available 
good bases for continued and intensified air, 
ground, and sea operations. A second stage 
was to extend control over the entire area 
of French Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, 
and in case of hostile action by the Spanish, 
over Spanish Morocco also. The Allies 
would thus create conditions favorable for 
further offensive operations through Libya 
against the rear of the Axis forces in the 
Western Desert. The ultimate objective 
would be “complete annihilation of Axis 
forces now opposing the British forces in the 
Western Desert and intensification of air 
and sea operations against the Axis on the 
European Continent.” = 

The Objective 

Northwest Africa’s three major political 
divisions — Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
nisia — were all under European control. 11 



’ CCS 103/1, 27 Aug 42. sub: Opn Torch. 

1 Topographical and other geographical informa- 
tion on which this section is based will be found in 



Most of the region was within the empire of 
France, but Morocco was divided into three 
separate sections of which only one was 
French. It was much the largest. About 5 
percent of Morocco was dominated by 
Spain. The third section, a very small zone 
adjacent to the port of Tangier, was legally 
under international guardianship, but since 
June 1940 was in the military possession of 
Spain. Between Morocco and Tunisia lay 
Algeria. It was the most nearly French. Its 
maritime border section comprised three of 
the departments of the Third French Re- 
public sending representatives to the prewar 
legislative assemblies in Paris. Native or 
naturalized French citizens formed over 10 
percent of its population. A Governor Gen- 
eral and a French military administration 
governed directly its southern provinces. 

Morocco and Tunisia were nominally 
ruled by the absolute authority, civil and 
religious, of native rulers, the Sultan of 
Morocco and the Bey of Tunis, Actually, in 
the capital of each, the French maintained 
a Resident General who conducted all for- 
eign relations and supervised, by means oi 
a French staff, the civil administration by 
native officials. 

The population of the three colonies 
totaled approximately 16,700,000, of which 
all but 1,500,000 were either Berber or 
Arabic Moslems. Only 175,000 of the 
6,500,000 inhabitants of French Morocco 
were French by birth or naturalization; a 

the following: Report on Tangier, Spanish and 
French Morocco, C. B. 4096 E; Report on Algeria, 
C. B. 4096 L, Pt I; and Report on Tunisia, C. B. 
4091 I (X)— all of Inter-Service Information 
Scries (British). See also: G-2 WD, Survey of 
Northwest Africa, 20 Aug 41, 2 vols, ; OSS African 
Sec, Morocco, rev 6 Oct 42, State Dept R & A 
686, 2 vols.: and Algeria and Tunisia, 26 Aug 42, 
State Dept R & A 687, 2 vols. All rpts in G-2 WD 
Documents Library. 
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mere 110,000 of the 2,700,000 in Tunisia 
could be so classified. Between the Moslems 
and the native Jews, relations were always 
discordant; anti-Semitism was not a Fascist 
importation. In addition to the numbers 
given here in round figures, military person- 
nel and refugees from Europe added an in- 
crement of undeterminable size. 

The ring of territories adjacent to the 
desert was kept at all times directly under 
military control, stemming from the head- 
quarters of the Commander in Chief of all 
French Army forces in North Africa, at Al- 
giers. In November 1942 this officer was 
Gen. Alphonse Juin. In 1940, beginning 
with the arrival of Gen. Maxime Weygand 
as Commissioner-General under Marshal 
Petain, and again in 1942, at the instiga- 
tion of Adm. Jean Francois Darlan, high 
officers of the Army or Navy replaced civil- 
ians in almost all the leading administrative 
positions. The Resident General for Mo- 
rocco at Rabat was Gen. Auguste Paul 
Nogues, and for Tunisia at Tunis, Vice 
Adm. Jean-Pierre Esteva. While the Gov- 
ernor General of Algeria was a civilian, M. 
Yves Chatel, his cabinet was headed by 
Vice Adm. Raymond Fenard. 

The Combined Planning Staff in London 
had to develop an outline plan for Torch 
which was adapted to a large and complex 
area comprising more than 1 ,000,000 
square miles (1,074,238). The distances 
were considerable. From Casablanca to 
Tunis, for example, is 1,274 miles by 
motor road and over 1,000 miles by 
airline. Safi, a south Moroccan port, lies 
near the thirty-second parallel, north lati- 
tude, corresponding to that of San Diego, 
California, while Algiers, Bizerte, and 
Tunis are near the thirty-seventh parallel, 
the latitude of San Francisco and St. Louis. 
Because of unfavorable geographical con- 



ditions, the population is concentrated in a 
small part of the total area, principally at 
the ports. The coast of Morocco on the At- 
lantic side is fairly flat and open, but on the 
Mediterranean side, from a point opposite 
Gibraltar to another about 150 miles to the 
east, the crescent-shaped mass of the lofty 
Er Rif mountains effectively bars access to 
the interior. Thence eastward as far as Tu- 
nisia, coastal ranges, occasionally inter- 
rupted by plains and narrow river valleys, 
drop sharply into the Mediterranean. In 
Algeria and Tunisia, this belt of rugged ter- 
rain forms the northern portion of the Re- 
gion du Tell (maritime Atlas mountain 
area), a group of parallel bands of moun- 
tains and valleys between the sea and the 
region of high plateaus. 

Rising near the ocean in southern Mo- 
rocco and stretching northeastward for more 
than a thousand miles are the masses and 
high crests of the Atlas Mountains. At one 
point they approach so closely the Er Rif 
mountains of Spanish Morocco that only a 
limited defile, the Taza gap, permits access 
from the plains of French Morocco to the 
Algerian Region du Tell. Northwest of the 
Atlas Mountains, within French Morocco, 
are two main regions. Along the coast is a 
level plain crossed by meandering streams, 
a plain which extends inland most irregu- 
larly and lies below Morocco’s rugged coun- 
terpart of Algeria’s high plateaus. This sec- 
ond region is severely eroded, with large 
areas of bare rock, of steep-sided valleys, and 
of thin-soiled hills. The terrain is so difficult 
that for centuries, travelers between north- 
ern and southern Morocco have skirted 
along its coastal rim. 

The Atlantic coast of Morocco has few 
capes or headlands and no natural harbors. 
Strong winds and extremely heavy swell and 
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surf prevail. Artificial ports, protected by 
breakwaters and dredged to suitable depths, 
were constructed by the French, especially 
during the regime of Marshal Louis Lyautey 
after World War I. Their location was de- 
termined not by coastal features but by the 
nature of the adjacent hinterland. Casa- 
blanca surpassed all other ports in area, 
depth, loading facilities, and storage ca- 
pacity. It handled almost 90 percent of Mo- 
rocco’s prewar traffic and served as the gate- 
way for overseas shipments to all northwest- 



ern Africa. Lesser ports were Safi, Rabat- 
Sale, Mehdia, and Port-Lyautcy, the last 
of which was several miles up the shallow 
Sebou river from its mouth at Mehdia. 

None of Morocco’s rivers are navigable 
for a substantial distance. The railroad sys- 
tem which linked these ports with the hin- 
terland and with Algeria and Tunisia had as 
its main line a standard-gauge, partly elec- 
trified route which ran from Marrakech 
through Casablanca, Rabat-Sale, and Port- 
Lyautcy to Oujda. One branch ran to Safi, 
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a second to Tangier, and others to interior 
communities. Invading forces of any size 
would need to control the ports of Safi, 
Casablanca, and Port-Lyautey. 

The Algerian coast faces the Mediterra- 
nean Sea with many headlands but no deep 
indentations. At the few points at which 
plains or valleys lead inland from the wide 
bays, artificial ports have been constructed 
or natural harbors improved. The best un- 
loading facilities and railroad connections, 
the planners recognized, were at Oran, Al- 



giers, Bougie, Philippeville, and Bone. ( Map 
I ) The main line of railroad ran eastward 
from Oujda, near the Moroccan boundary, 
through Tlemcen to Oran, thence through 
interior valleys some twenty miles south of 
the coast to Algiers, Setif, and Souk Ahras, 
from which it crossed northern Tunisia 
through Bedja to Bizerte and through Med- 
jez el Bab to Tunis. Branch lines of one- 
meter gauge connected lesser ports, such as 
Nemours, Beni Saf, Arzew, Mostaganem, 
and Cherchel with the main line. 
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In Tunisia almost all the railroads were 
narrow gauge. Such a line followed the coast 
from Tunis southward through Sousse and 
Sfax to Gab&s, with branches westward 
from Sousse to Kasserine, from Sfax to 
Gafsa and Tozeur, and from Tunis by a 
great southerly loop to T^bessa and Con- 
stantine in Algeria. From this loop ran 
several short branches. Thus all the major 
ports, Bizerte, Tunis, Sousse, and Sfax, were 
linked with the main system from Morocco 
and with communities situated in the valleys 
of central and western Tunisia. For forces 
invading Tunisia overland from the west, 
they furnished meager assistance to any 
large-scale movement. It was clear to the 
planners that the sea approach must be used 
as far as possible and that the limited rail- 
roads would require supplementing by 
maximum use of the highways. 

The main highways system consisted of 
one east-west coastal route and one interior 
and roughly parallel route, the two being 
linked by numerous interconnections. Sur- 
faced with bitumen, with the bridges ca- 
pable of at least twenty-five-ton traffic, these 
roads were used by an active autobus system 
and could support two-way traffic at most 
points. But they did have bottlenecks — one- 
way bridges, tunnels just large enough for 
one bus, and sharp turns high on the sides of 
precipitous mountain gorges. From Souk 
et Tnine northeast to Djidjelli on the coastal 
route, the road ran in a notch excavated in 
the side of a cliff for nearly thirty miles. 
High passes were subject to snow blockades 
in the winter months. Alternative stiream 
crossings, in case of the failure of any high- 
way bridges, involved steep-sided river beds 
which could be forded only in dry summer 
weather, or deep gorges which might best 
be spanned by adapting railroad bridges to 
motor traffic also. 



In addition to these roads of the main 
system, a highway ran from Constantine to 
T£bessa in eastern Algeria, and thence to 
the Tunisian coast at Gabis via Gafsa, or at 
Sfax or Sousse via Sbeltla. Much of this 
particular route was newly widened, graded, 
and surfaced as a military road. The sec- 
ondary roads in general lacked surfacing or 
drainage which would keep them passable 
in wet weather under heavy motor trans- 
port; even in dry weather, they were in- 
capable of relieving much of the pressure on 
the main system. Northwest Africa’s high- 
ways therefore would be adequate only if 
favorable weather prevailed for the very 
heavy traffic to be expected in the drive east- 
ward into Tunisia. But those facilities were 
further limited by the restriction to two 
main routes, and counterbalanced also by 
the great distances involved. From Algiers 
to Tunis the distance was over 540 miles, 
and from Philippeville to Tunis more than 
240 miles. Oran was 270 miles west of 
Algiers, and Casablanca, 458 miles farther 
still. An occupying force seeking to bring 
Tunisia under control by moving overland 
from Algeria and Morocco must bring with 
it an impressive volume of vehicles and be 
well prepared for highway maintenance. 

Of the airdromes in French Morocco five 
were considered to be first class, those at 
Marrakech and Mekn£s, about seventy to 
eighty miles inland, and at Cazes (near 
Casablanca), Rabat-Sale, and Port-Lyau- 
tey on the coast. The field at Port-Lyautey 
was the only installation with concrete run- 
ways, but all five were large enough for 
bombers and in dry weather would be us- 
able. The first-class airdromes were acces- 
sible by railroad and highway. Five other 
large fields in French Morocco were classed 
as secondary for lack of equipment, inacces- 
sibility by land, or obstructions to ready 
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approach by air. At most of the ports were 
seaplane anchorages, and at Port-Lyautey 
such a station had once been heavily used by 
the French. 4 

The three primary airdromes in Algeria 
were at La Senia (near Oran), at Maison 
Blanche (near Algiers), and at Les Salines 
(near Bone). Somewhat less usable were 
the inland airfields at Blida (25 miles from 
Algiers) and Serif (about 30 miles from the 
Golfe de Bougie ) . Secondary fields capable 
of extension and development included 
those at Tafaraoui (16 miles southeast of 
Oran ) , Constantine, and T6bessa. Seaplane 
stations had been developed at Oran, Ar- 
zew, Algiers, and Bone. 5 

Tunisia’s air facilities included primary 
airdromes at Sidi Ahmed (near Bizerte) 
and El Aouina (near Tunis), secondary air- 
dromes at Kairouan and Gab&, and sea- 
plane stations at Bizerte, Tunis, and Sousse. 
On the flat coastal plain were many opera- 
tional fields and landing grounds capable of 
extension and development. 

French forces for the defense of North 
Africa had been restricted by the terms of 
the armistice with Germany in 1940 and 
were understood in 1942 to include an army 
of 120,000 men. Of these troops, 55,000 
were believed to be in Morocco, 50,000 in 
Algeria, and 15,000 in Tunisia when the 
basic planning began in London.* Twelve 
units of motorized field artillery had been 
allowed but almost no medium and no 



* Description in OSS, African Sec, Morocco, 
190ff ; and in G-2 WD, Survey of Northwest Africa, 
I, 73ff. G-2 WD Documents Library. 

“ The analysis of air facilities in Algeria and 
Tunisia is based on OSS African Sec, Algeria and 
Tunisia, 26 Aug 42, Vol. I, Pt. 2. 

*( 1 ) Data from AFHQ Intell Rpts 1 and 2, 1 1 
and 18 Sep 42. (2) Slightly lower totals, based on 
troops actually present, are given in Pierre Barjot, 
Le dibarquement du 8 Novembre 1942 en Afrique 
du Nord (Paris, 1949), pp. 28-30. 



heavy artillery. Mechanized cavalry had at 
its disposal between 120 and 160 obsolete 
tanks and 80 armored cars in Morocco, 
about 1 10 such tanks and 60 armored cars 
in Algeria, and only 20 armored cars in 
Tunisia. In each of the three colonies, one 
regiment of antiaircraft artillery was dis- 
persed, although at the ports supplementary 
batteries were manned by naval personnel. 

Estimates of French air strength varies, 
but most of it was understood to be concen- 
trated at the Moroccan airdromes. From 
1 55 to 1 70 combat planes could be expected 
at the first contact, and within two hours 
after the alarm, from 1 66 to 207 additional 
aircraft from stations inland. 7 Of these, al- 
most half were thought to be Dewoitine 520 
fighters, superior in maneuverability to car- 
rier-borne Navy fighters. 8 Approximately 
the same number were believed to be twin- 
engine bombers. All French combat planes 
would be manned by able pilots. 

If German planes should also respond to 
an early warning issued from an intercept- 
ing submarine or from a long-range air 
patrol a few days before the convoys com- 
pleted the approach, and should the Ger- 
mans use Spanish and Spanish Moroccan 
airdromes for their concentrations, their air 
superiority over Morocco could be over- 
whelming during the attack. The margin 
of that superiority would be limited only 
by the size of the stocks of aviation fuel and 
bombs available to several hundred aircraft. 

7 (1) AAF Intell, Study of Axis Air Capabilities 
in Opposing Allied Landings Against Northwest 
Africa, 11 Aug 42. OPD TF “A” Reds. (2) Memo, 
Rear Adm Henry Kent Hewitt to CinC US Fleet, 
7 Sep 42, sub: Torch Air Requirements. Div of 
Naval Hist. (3) Telgs, USFOR to AGWAR, 7 Sep 
42, CM-IN 2710, and 8 Sep 42, CM-IN 3628. 

* The Dewoitine fighter was a low-wing, all-metal 
monoplane which had a reputed range of 500 miles, 
a speed of 340 miles per hour, and a ceiling 32,500 
feet. 
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Political Considerations 

The nature of the Allied objective in 
Northwest Africa prescribed an expedition 
which had to operate initially at widely 
separated points located in three distinct 
political units, all subject to the authority 
of the French government at Vichy. All 
three had to be brought under control either 
by substituting Allied for French authority 
as a result of a victory in arms or by enlist- 
ing the French in the war against the Axis 
powers without disturbing their control over 
the restless native populations. To achieve 
control by a victory in arms would mani- 
festly require a large force at the outset and 
then a rapid build-up. 

Plans for French North Africa had to take 
into account political conditions throughout 
the whole French empire. The French peo- 
ple had not been unified by the disaster to 
their nation. Even before the defeat of 1 940 
factionalism arising from the revolutionary 
social currents of the times was rife, and 
a proud and patriotic people was tom by 
mutual distrust. These attitudes prevailed in 
defeat. The situation was aggravated after 
defeat by conflicting views over the best 
way to serve French interests while the 
country was partly occupied by an enemy 
still engaged in war against a former ally. 
Differences over these issues engendered bit- 
ter hatreds. The Allies in planning for Op- 
eration Torch sought to collaborate with 
friendly segments of the armed forces, of 
the public administration, and of various 
civilian organizations in French North 
Africa. Among the available French leaders 
through whom they might effect this col- 
laboration, Gen. Charles de Gaulle was 
bound to be considered. 

Just before the Germans completed their 
conquest of France, General de Gaulle es- 



caped to England, where he laid plans for 
the liberation of his country by organizing 
into a fighting force all Frenchmen willing 
and able to bear arms against the Germans. 
On 18 June 1940 he made a now-famous 
appeal to his countrymen by radio. As hos- 
tilities in France were being concluded, and 
while Petain, after the Franco-German ar 
mistice, was setting up a government at 
Vichy in that part of France not occupied by 
the Germans, de Gaulle’s group in England 
was also taking form. The General was rec- 
ognized by the British Government as 
“Chief of all the Free French, wherever they 
may be, who may join you to defend the 
Allied cause” (7 August 1940). The Free 
French, however, considered themselves 
more than a voluntary association opposed 
to the Axis; they assumed that their leaders 
headed the true, legally constituted govern- 
ment of France. The Vichy government 
they denounced as part of the Fascist-revo- 
lutionary movement in Europe and with- 
out legal foundation. Their own establish- 
ment, organized in September 1941 as the 
French National Committee and formally 
recognized by most of the Allied govern- 
ments, was represented as the continuation 
of the legitimate government of which M. 
Paul Reynaud had been the Premier until 
his resignation. In the United Kingdom, 
the Fighting French, as they thereafter pre- 
ferred to be termed, were supported by the 
British and, indirectly, through lend-lease 
channels by the United States. At various 
points in the French empire, colonial gov- 
ernors adhering to General de Gaulle made 
local resources available for the Allied effort 
to defeat the Axis powers. 

The U.S. Government established chan- 
nels of communication with General de 
Gaulle purely as a military leader for the 
discussion of matters having military sig- 
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nificance. Responsibility for the liaison was 
placed upon Admiral Harold Stark, 9 chief of 
the United States Naval Mission in the 
United Kingdom. Conversations with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and with members of his or- 
ganization during the months preceding the 
invasion of French North Africa yielded in- 
formation of considerable value to the 
Allies. 10 

The Vichy government led by Marshal 
P&ain was accepted by the United States 
as the successor in fact to Reynaud’s govern- 
ment under the Third Republic. Diplomatic 
representation was maintained at Vichy, 
both before and after Pearl Harbor. A 
settled purpose of American diplomacy was 
to maintain pressure upon Plain’s govern- 
ment to uphold the terms of the armistice, 
to deny the Axis powers any assistance and 
any privileges not pledged in that docu- 
ment, and to insist that the Axis powers 
confine themselves to only those concessions 
granted as a condition for laying down 
French arms. The objective central to all 
American policy was to prevent Axis use of 
French colonial territories and of the French 
fleet." An important secondary consider- 
ation was to obtain through French govern- 
mental channels in Vichy all possible infor- 
mation concerning Axis plans and activities. 
The Marshal’s government countenanced 
the Economic Accord of March 1941, nego- 
tiated by Mr. Robert Murphy, U.S. envoy, 
and General Weygand, Vichy’s proconsul 
at Algiers. It arranged for the importation 
into French North Africa of limited quanti- 
ties of consumption goods for local use. 

’ His Army associate was Brig. Gen. Charles L. 
Bolti. 

" See, for example, the record of a conversation 
of 24 September 1942 in COMNAVEU, U.S.- 
French Relations, 1942-1944, App. B, Pt. I, pp. 
45ff. OCMH. 

11 Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, p. 542. 



Twelve economic vice-consuls, supervising 
the distribution of such imports to see that 
none passed into Axis possession, reinforced 
the regular consular establishment in pro- 
viding a staff of propaganda and intelli- 
gence agents. With the secret operatives of 
Allied governments, they could participate 
in subversive operations as well as espionage. 
They established valuable ties with resist- 
ance organizations. They thus could supply 
data for planning and agents for executing 
the plans. 

Devotion to the Marshal was particularly 
strong in the armed forces of Vichy France 
in both the unoccupied portion of Metro- 
politan France and in the colonies of French 
West Africa and French North Africa. 
According to the prevailing opinion, de 
Gaulle and his following were engaged in 
dividing and weakening France, under- 
mining its proper leadership, and compro- 
mising its ability to contribute effectively to 
its own liberation. 12 The anti-Fascist aims 
of the resistance organizations undoubtedly 
attracted recruits but at the expense of 
antagonizing French authoritarians. Yet 
the government of a country at war with the 
Axis was obliged, in calculating how to 
overcome the Axis, to retain every possible 
advantage, to enlist all possible allies. For 
the United Nations, in 1942, to renounce 
the aid obtainable through friendly relations 
with the government at Vichy and to 
espouse the cause of Fighting France alone 
seemed quixotic. To scorn the limited but 
substantial contribution by de Gaulle’s 
movement toward eventual victory would 
have been imprudent. In making war, what 
seemed fitting was to make use of what each 
side could contribute and to break with 



11 Such an attitude was, to be sure, the counter- 
part of the Free (or Fighting) French estimate of 
French groups other than their own. 
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Vichy, if at all, only at the last possible 
moment. 13 

The British Chiefs of Staff proposed and 
the Americans agreed that the Fighting 
French should not be apprised of the forth- 
coming operation until it had begun. This 
policy was adopted to avoid leakage of in- 
telligence to the enemy, 11 but it was further 
warranted by the complexion of French 
political opinion in French North Africa. 1,1 
There, as elsewhere in the French empire, 
anti- Axis Frenchmen were divided. The 
monarchists were there, for example. Their 
claimant to the throne of France, the Comte 
de Paris, kept a residence in Spanish Mo- 
rocco. The left wing was there. Both factions 
furnished recruits to a movement to termi- 
nate Marshal tain’s fascistic revolution. 
Included in these two groups were some of 
de Gaulle’s adherents, but the bulk of the 
French in North Africa were opposed to 
him in 1942. De Gaulle’s followers had 
fought with the British against other 
Frenchmen at Dakar and in Syria, and that 
was held against him. If many opposed the 
Fighting French for their actions as rene- 
gades and rebels, much the greater number 
did so because of their profound faith in 
Petain. The old Marshal was admired on 
the one hand because of his authoritarian 
reforms and on the other because of his poli- 
cies toward the Axis, policies which were 
regarded as very shrewd. Petain, they be- 
lieved, was only yielding to the storm of 
necessity, bending only as far as he was 



13 This is the thesis of Langer, Our Vichy Gamble. 
"(1) COS (W) 241, 5 Aug 42. (2) Memo, Mar- 
shall for Dill, 7 Aug 42, sub: COS (W) 241. 
WDCSA 381 Torch. (3) Memo, Marshall for 
President, 7 Aug 42, approved by “F. D. R.” Copy 
in OPD Exec 5. (4) Msg, WD to USFOR, 8 Aug 
42. OPD Exec 10, Item 36a. 

“ Butcher, My Three Years With Eisenhower, pp. 
97-98. 



pressed; and he was expected to straighten 
up as the pressure relaxed. His supporters 
were convinced that he, Weygand, and 
Darlan had held the Germans rather closely 
to the armistice terms, that he was able to 
dissemble his anti-Nazi feelings, and that 
he had France’s best interests at heart. In 
the early autumn of 1 942 the loyalty of most 
French inhabitants of the colonies in North 
Africa, including the most anti-German 
among them, was toward the government 
at Vichy. 

During the planning for Operation 
Super-Gymnast (one of the early plans for 
the invasion of North Africa) immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, the twelve economic 
vice-consuls in French North Africa were 
reinforced by agents of the American Office 
of Co-ordinator of Information, men who 
were sent to establish confidential relations 
with leaders among the natives and with 
resistance groups among the French. Co- 
ordination of secret intelligence and special 
operations by American and British agents 
was achieved through Lt. Col. William A. 
Eddy (Marine Corps), American naval 
attache at Tangier. He kept in steady com- 
munication with a British counterpart in 
Gibraltar. 

The initial purpose of the resistance or- 
ganizations had been to oppose occupation 
of French North Africa by Axis forces, par- 
ticularly by airborne elements. This goal 
was revised during the first four months of 
1 942 when an Allied expedition was in pros- 
pect. Their new mission was to assist Allied 
landings and, during them, to control pro- 
Axis segments of the North African popu- 
lation. Had the operation been undertaken 
in May 1942 the Allies might have found 
there a group of friendly French who were 
numerous, eager, and energetic. When the 
operation was postponed. Allied relations 
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with these resistance groups and American 
operations under the Economic Accord 
both suffered a relapse. Connections re- 
mained, nonetheless, which could be re- 
vived after the planning of Allied Force 
Headquarters for Torch began. 16 

In French North Africa, the Allies hoped 
for weak French military resistance to 
Torch which could be reduced further by 
( 1 ) the intervention of friendly French re- 
sistance groups to sabotage the execution of 
French military defense plans, or (2) the 
enlistment of the French authorities in a 
common endeavor. The wide expanse of 
the area to be brought under control and 
the complex character of its non-European 
population made highly desirable the re- 
cruitment of the French North African ter- 
ritories as active allies. 

Strategic Decisions 

Allied strategic planning for Torch 
began in London on 31 July, when a group 
of British and American officers constitut- 
ing the Combined Planning Staff first met 
under the leadership of Brig. Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther. They prepared an explora- 
tory plan which amounted to a modification 
of what the British planners had already 
sketched. It called for the seizure of two 
large and two small ports within the Medi- 
terranean and a subsequent seizure of Casa- 
blanca. Four divisions were to be employed 
in the assault. Later convoys were to bring 
from six to eight more divisions The plan- 
ners were convinced that insufficient naval 
escort ships for simultaneous landings on 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts made 
it necessary to postpone the Casablanca as- 
sault to a second phase. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff immediately scrutinized the find- 

“ Langer, Our Vichy Gamble, pp. 180-225. 



ings of the London planners, for they were 
obliged to find the earliest possible date for 
Operation Torch consonant with a sound 
concept of the operation. The directive from 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff to the com- 
mander in chief had not yet been formu- 
lated, so that the mission was not yet firmly 
defined. On 31 July, planners in Washing- 
ton expressed serious doubt about abandon- 
ing simultaneous assault landings on the 
western coast as well as inside the Mediter- 
ranean, but at the same time noted that 
some plan was essential in case unfavorable 
weather forced all landings to be made in- 
side the Mediterranean. In this very first 
exchange of ideas, the four interrelated key 
issues thus arose : ( 1 ) the date for D Day ; 
( 2 ) the desirability of making all landings 
inside the Mediterranean ; ( 3 ) the feasibility 
of making any outside landings on the At- 
lantic coast of Morocco; and (4) the 
amount of available naval escort, carrier- 
borne aircraft, and fire support. 17 

The earlier the operation could begin, 
the more likely that it would achieve some 
degree of surprise and, at the same time, 
benefit from the enemy’s involvement with 
operations on the Eastern Front. After the 
middle of October, German air units might 
be expected to transfer from the campaign 
in Russia to the Mediterranean basin. Un- 
less the Allies struck in French North Africa 
by then, the Nazis’ pressure on the govern- 
ment of Spain would be stronger, and the 
inclination of the Soviet Union to drop out 
of the war might become greater. If some 
of the President’s associates wished the 
operation to begin in time to affect the 



( 1 ) Msgs, USFOR to AGWAR, 30 Jul 42, 
CM-IN 10559, and 31 Jul 42, CM-IN 10945. (2) 
Msg, AGWAR to USFOR, 31 Jul 42, CM-OUT 
0037. (3) Mark W. Clark, Calculated Risk 

(New York, 1950), pp. 43-53, indicates the effects 
of the uncertainties on the planning operations. 
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American Congressional elections in No- 
vember, he himself seems to have left the 
decision to be controlled by military con- 
siderations. But he did not accept the advice 
of General Marshall and Admiral King that 
the earliest practicable date would be 7 No- 
vember without careful analysis of the rea- 
sons offered for it. 18 The governing factor 
in this estimate was the length of time re- 
quired to convert ocean liners to combat 
loaders (assault transports). For several 
more weeks Allied strategists sought per- 
sistently to have an earlier D Day through 
plans which would not require the use of 
these particular ships. 

The operation might have begun earlier 
if the landings near Casablanca could have 
been either entirely dispensed with or post- 
poned to a second phase of the attack, when 
it could be executed with some of the same 
shipping used in the first landings. The 
pressure for such a solution was strong, par- 
ticularly in an early phase of the planning. 
The preliminary outline of 31 July proposed 
a deferred Casablanca landing, while the 
plan submitted to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff with the date 21 August dropped the 
Casablanca landing altogether. The War 
Department planners insisted on including 
an attack to capture Casablanca, in order 
to insure a line of communications to the 
United States. They also insisted on its 
being simultaneous with the operations in- 
side the Mediterranean, in order to make the 
maximum impression upon the French and 
Spanish authorities by such a show of force. 
In London, particularly among the British 
planners, the hazards to Allied control of 

'* ( 1 ) Memos, Marshall and King for President, 
4 Aug 42, sub: Torch, and 6 Aug 42, sub: Torch. 
OPD Exec 5. (2) Ltr, Leahy to Marshall, 5 Aug 
42. OPD ABC 381 Sec 4-B, Case 44. (3) Msg, 
AGWAR to USFOR, 6 Aug 42, CM-OUT 1632. 



the Strait of Gibraltar and of Gibraltar it- 
self were deemed less substantial than they 
appeared to be in the thinking at Wash- 
ington. In London they were aware, more- 
over, that the landings near Casablanca 
might well be thwarted by the incidence of 
unfavorable weather with high swell and 
tumultuous surf, and that the attempt to 
safeguard the Gibraltar area by such an ex- 
pedition might thus be frustrated. 19 

The basic problem in this connection was 
to determine where the Axis powers would 
resist the Allied expedition. Would they ap- 
propriate airfields in Spain and neutralize 
Gibraltar by air attack? Would the Spanish 
assist them in a ground attack on Gibraltar, 
as Hitler had once expected, and perhaps 
by hostile action from Spanish Morocco as 
well? Or would the Germans and Italians 
focus their resistance in the Sicilian straits 
and northeastern Tunisia? The British con- 
cluded that the Spanish would do nothing 
and that the enemy’s main opposition would 
come in Tunisia. The Americans were far 
less confident that the Spanish Government 
would actually remain neutral if the Ger- 
mans wished to use Spanish territory, and 
far less certain that the German Air Force 
would not interfere with the vital activities 
planned at Gibraltar. 20 

The Allied planners also differed over the 
degree of haste necessary in entering Tu- 
nisia. In order to establish Allied military 
control over all North Africa, the Allied 
Force had to gain possession of Tunisia. 
British planners were convinced that if Axis 

” ( 1 ) Memo with Ltr, Gen Sir Hastings L. Ismay 
to Eisenhower, 11 Aug 42. WDCSA 381 Torch. 
(2) Msg, USFOR to AGWAR, 31 Jul 42, CM- 
IN 10945. (3) Msg, USFOR to AGWAR, 25 Aug 
42, CM-IN 9526. 

" ( 1 ) Msg, AGWAR to USFOR, 3 Aug 42, CM- 
OUT 0728: Msg, USFOR to AGWAR, 27 Aug 42, 
CM-IN 10397. (2) CCS 38th Mtg, 28 Aug 42. 
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occupation of Tunisia were not forestalled 
by elements of the Allied Force in the first 
assault, and with the support of the first 
follow-up convoys, the enemy would become 
too strong to dislodge without a protracted 
struggle. Landings as far to the east as Bone, 
near the border between Algeria and Tu- 
nisia, were therefore urged by them despite 
the likelihood of enemy air attacks. The Axis 
line of communication to Tunisia would be 
very short. The Axis rate of build-up could 
be much swifter. Time would be on the 
enemy’s side. Against this view, the Presi- 
dent and his military advisers believed that 
the enemy could land nothing of conse- 
quence in Tunisia except by air for the first 
two weeks. 21 

The first product of the Combined Plan- 
ning Staff after the wholly tentative and 
incomplete sketch of 31 July was a Draft 
Outline Plan (Partial), Operation Torch, 
of 9 August. 22 It prescribed a D Day of 
5 November in order to make possible si- 
multaneous landings both inside and outside 
the Mediterranean, at Bone, Algiers, Oran, 
and Casablanca. Two weeks of critical 
analysis, counterproposals, and revision fol- 
lowed, after which the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff received the full Outline Plan of 21 
August accompanied by General Eisen- 
hower’s comments. These comments pointed 
out how tentative were some of the im- 
portant provisions of the plan. They ex- 
pressed his judgment that the forces pro- 
vided by the two Allied governments were 
too small to carry out the mission stated in 
his directive. Landings near Casablanca had 
been abandoned in this plan in favor of 
but three attacks, all within the Mediter- 

“(1) Msgs, USFOR to AGWAR, 25 Aug 42, 
CM-IN 9526, and 27 Aug 42, CM-IN 10397. (2) 
Msg, President to Prime Minister, 30 Aug 42. 
WDCSA 381 Torch (8-31^12). 

n OPD TF "A” Reds. 



ranean, at Oran, Algiers, and Bone. D Day 
was set at 15 October, the latest date hold- 
ing promise of any beneficial consequences 
for the Soviet forces fighting the Eastern 
Front. 23 Another main factor affecting 
planning at this point was the grave short- 
age of naval components available for the 
Allied Force. When Eisenhower met in 
London with U.S. Navy representatives on 
1 1 August, the Combined Planning Staff 
had not received an allocation of either 
Royal Navy or U.S. Navy units. The Com- 
mander in Chief, Allied Force, was then told 
that the difficulties facing the U.S. Navy 
in fulfilling existing missions and in furnish- 
ing a task force for the Casablanca attack 
would preclude its participation in any 
naval operations within the Mediterranean. 
At most, the U.S. Navy contemplated en- 
abling one or two battleships from the Brit- 
ish Home Fleet at Scapa Flow to see action 
in the Mediterranean with other elements 
of the Royal Navy by temporarily substitut- 
ing American battleships for them at Scapa 
Flow. Apparently detecting an air of hesita- 
tion and of undue independence, Eisen- 
hower emphasized that the U.S. Army and 
Navy were both under the President’s ex- 
plicit orders making Torch an operation 
of the highest priority, that the British 
armed services were in a parallel position, 
and that the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
would require that the navies of both coun- 
tries overcome all obstacles in executing the 
operation. 24 

Two days later, when a British aircraft 
carrier was sunk in the Mediterranean, the 
British Chiefs of Staff in London, with the 
American naval representatives concurring, 

a CCS 103 with incls, 25 Aug 42. 

51 Butcher, My Three Years with Eisenhower, pp. 
49-51 (11 Aug 42). 
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concluded that escort vessels, fire support 
vessels, and aircraft carriers would not be 
available in sufficient strength for two major 
landings on the Mediterranean coast simul- 
taneous with an attack outside on the At- 
lantic coast. The inescapable choice con- 
fronting the planners lay between canceling 
any assault landings at Bone, or even Algiers, 
on the one hand, and omitting such landings 
near Casablanca, on the other. In the first 
formal complete Outline Plan (dated 21 
August) the decision to seize Casablanca 
from the sea was abandoned, and the plan 
to land at Bone retained. An American task 
force was to sail for Oran from the United 
States, and the largest task force (American 
and British ) was to sail for Algiers from the 
United Kingdom. 

Planners also had to take into account 
one other consideration. Intelligence reports 
indicated that British forces would be vigor- 
ously resisted by the French. It was there- 
fore deemed advisable to maintain, as far 
as possible, an American character for any 
Allied assault. 

General Eisenhower was so dissatisfied 
with the draft plan that he requested a re- 
vised directive reducing his mission to pro- 
portions consistent with the resources made 
available to him. His strictures produced 
different responses in London and in Wash- 
ington. 25 The British Chiefs of Staff aban- 
doned their insistence on an early D Day, 
accepted the simultaneous landings near 
Casablanca which General Eisenhower had 
declared so necessary, and proposed a fifth, 
small-scale landing at Philippeville, between 
Algiers and Bone. These recommendations 
were contingent on the contribution of addi- 

*(1) CCS 103, 25 Aug 42, Ind C, by Eisen- 
hower, Clark, and Handy. (2) See Butcher, My 
Three Years With Eisenhower, pp. 68-69. 



tional American naval forces. 2 ® The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff contemplated an all-Ameri- 
can landing force attack at two points, Casa- 
blanca and Oran only. The American 
Chiefs were also prepared to adjust the com- 
mander in chief’s directive, for the U.S. 
Navy could not meet the expanded require- 
ments of the changes proposed by the Brit- 
ish. 27 Discussion of the plan had reached an 
impasse, culminating in a long and perhaps 
at times acrimonious session of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff on 28 August, when 
the President and the Prime Minister in- 
tervened. 28 

The Prime Minister returned to London 
late on 24 August from a visit to Marshal 
Joseph Stalin in Moscow. He had borne the 
brunt of the Russian dictator’s invective 
over the Allied decision to occupy French 
North Africa rather than to open the 
promised “second front” in western France 
in 1942. He had enlisted Stalin’s approba- 
tion of Operation Torch by putting it in 
the best possible light. He found in London 
that the planning had swung toward a date 
much later than he deemed wise and a con- 
cept of the operation which overtaxed the 
resources thus far made available. In the 
employment of the actual means at hand, 
the Allied planners were in disagreement. 
His discussions with General Eisenhower 
and Maj. Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, and the 
impetus which he was able to give to the 
effort to find additional British naval re- 
sources accelerated the process of decision. 
Soon he and the President were engaged in 

" ( 1 ) Msg, USFOR to AGWAR, 24 Aug 42, 
CM-IN 9341. (2) Clark, Calculated Risk, p. 46. 

" ( 1 ) Msg, AGWAR to USFOR, 24 Aug 42, 
CM-OUT 7500. (2) Msg, USFOR to AGWAR, 25 
Aug 42, CM-IN 9554. (3) Msg, AGWAR to 
USFOR, 25 Aug 42, CM-OUT 7858. (4) Msg, 
USFOR to AGWAR, 29 Aug 42, CM-IN 1 1,128. 

” CCS 38th Mtg, 28 Aug 42, Item 6. 
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a daily exchange of cables which moved 
swiftly toward an Allied agreement. Mr. 
Churchill agreed that the British would ac- 
cede to an American wish for an all-Ameri- 
can assault, with British forces arriving 
after French acquiescence had been ob- 
tained, but at the same time he tried to 
make such a solution of the impasse among 
professional military chiefs unnecessary.” 

On 4 September, the U.S. Navy reported 
the naval units which it could furnish. 30 
At the same time, the President and Prime 
Minister were reaching an agreement upon 
three landing forces, mainly American, with 
a reduction of some 5,000 men each in those 
proposed for Casablanca and for Oran, thus 
providing the American element for the 
force to be landed near Algiers. Each would 
have an American commander. No land- 
ings would be made east of Algiers until 
it had capitulated, after which British troops 
would be carried to eastern Algerian ports 
and continue into Tunisia. The troops 
would be carried to the inside landings in 
British shipping, except for American ves- 
sels already in the United Kingdom and 
those in which one regimental combat team 
would be sent from the United States to 
Algiers via the United Kingdom. The out- 
side landing would be made from an Ameri- 
can convoy. The Royal Navy would fur- 
nish escort and support within the Mediter- 
ranean, as the U.S. Navy representatives 
had thought necessary since early August, 
while the outside landings would be es- 
corted and protected by American war- 

* (1) Msg, President to Prime Minister, 30 Aug 
42; Msgs, Prime Minister to President, 1 Sep 42, 

2 Sep 42, and 4 Sep 42. OPD Exec 5, Item 2. (2) 
Msgs, USFOR to AGWAR, 3 Sep 42, CM-IN 1002, 

3 Sep 42, CM-IN 1083, and 3 Sep 42, CM-IN 
1094. 

10 Msg, AGWAR to USFOR, 4 Sep 42, CM-OUT 
1673. 



ships. 31 One major point remained to be 
determined — the date of D Day. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff finally gave responsi- 
bility for that choice to the Commander in 
Chief, Allied Force. 32 

The culminating Anglo-American exec- 
utive agreement was formulated in a provi- 
sional outline plan at once, and eventually 
submitted on 20 September for official ac- 
tion by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 33 
Some fundamental questions remained to 
be settled, but the decisions of 5 September 
enabled the agencies of the two govern- 
ments to proceed with operational and logis- 
tical planning and preparations on a firm 
basis after six weeks of delay and shifting 
uncertainty. 

The concept of the operation and a gen- 
eral allocation of ground, sea, and air ele- 
ments to the expeditionary force were now 
determined. The planned pattern of the as- 
sault cut down to the narrowest of margins 
the possibility of occupying Tunisia within 
a brief period of Allied superiority over the 
Axis forces likely to be sent there. If the ini- 
tial attempt should fail, the operation would 
be protracted in proportion to the strength 
which the Axis powers chose to commit. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, 
advance forces would be established in 
northern Tunisia by mid-December, with 
a moderate number of aircraft operating 
against Axis supply lines into Tripoli and 
against Tripoli itself. These forces might 
consolidate the occupation of central and 
southern Tunisia as far as Gabes by the mid- 
dle of January 1943. A corps of two British 

•' ( 1 ) Msg, AGWAR to USFOR, 4 Sep 42, CM- 
OUT 1529. (2) Msg, USFOR to AGWAR, 6 Sep 
42, CM-IN 2306. 

” CCS 103/3, 26 Sep 42, sub: Outline Plan 
Opn Torch. 
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divisions could then be ready to move into 
Tripolitania at the beginning of March. 
The British Eighth Army, attacking west- 
ward, might by the most hopeful estimate 
arrive at Tripoli in mid-January. Military 
control of northern Africa from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea would by such a schedule be 
achieved at the earliest by March, and 
might take considerably longer, with a cor- 
responding drain on Allied military re- 
sources. 34 

Strategic decisions which remained for 
determination until near the end of the 
planning period included those governing 
relations with the French. The initial con- 
tacts between armed forces defending 
French North Africa and those of the Allies 
were bound to produce problems of a most 
delicate character. What would Allied 
policy be toward French airplanes or sub- 
marines met at sea? How should French 
merchant ships be treated? Should French 
warships be fired upon before they opened 
hostilities? If the Allied convoys were too 
passive, damaging blows might be struck 
before they could hit back; but if they acted 
aggressively, they might promote a battle 
which neither side desired. 

The directive covering the treatment of 
the French armed forces during initial con- 
tact was drafted finally on 5 October. 38 No 

**(1) AFHQ G-3 Outline Plan C (Provisional) 
for Opn Torch, 5 Sep 42. Copy in OPD ABC 381 
(7-25-42), Sec 4-A; (2) CCS 103/3, 26 Sep 42, 
sub: Outline Plan Opn Torch. 

■( 1 ) CCS 103/6, 4 Oct 42, replacing CCS 103/5 
on the same subject, was approved by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff and the President and forwarded to 
the British Chiefs of Staff in London and the Prime 
Minister, 5 October 1942, to be transmitted by 
them to General Eisenhower if they approved. (2) 
Msg, AG WAR to USFOR, 5 Oct 42, CM-OUT 
1578. (3) Previous discussions appear in: (a) Msg, 
AG WAR to USFOR, 27 Sep 42, CM-OUT 9160. 

(b) CCS 41st Mtg, 28 Sep 42, Item 3 and Annex. 

(c) CCS 42d Mtg, 2 Oct 42, Supp Notes. 



offensive action was to be taken against 
them by the Allies unless in reply to defi- 
nitely hostile action. French warships, there- 
fore, were to be allowed to pass undeterred 
through the Strait of Gibraltar and even 
north of the thirty-sixth parallel, north lati- 
tude, and to move past Allied convoys with- 
out interruption if they kept clear after 
being so warned. Should they fail to keep 
clear, they were then to be destroyed but 
Allied ships were to avoid, as far as possible, 
firing the first shot. Unescorted submarines 
outside territorial waters and darkened ships 
which withheld identification would be 
treated as hostile. French airplanes would 
be treated as hostile when approaching Al- 
lied ships or Gibraltar prior to the landings. 
Once the landings began, airplanes, mer- 
chant ships, and naval vessels which were 
preparing to get under way, or which dis- 
regarded orders from an Allied com- 
mander; any ship which attempted to scut- 
tle itself, or which failed to identify itself 
properly if encountered at night; and any 
shore battery or other defensive installation 
or moored vessel on which activity indicated 
hostile intentions — all were at once to be 
treated as hostile. No action against French 
air bases would be taken before the assault, 
but Gibraltar would be defended against air 
attack at all times. 

Once it was deemed necessary to engage 
in offensive action in a certain area, the ac- 
tion was to be opened with maximum in- 
tensity and pressed with the utmost vigor 
until all active resistance was terminated. 
Commanders were empowered to interpret 
the hostile action of one unit in an area as 
an indication of similar intent on the part of 
all other units in that area if attendant cir- 
cumstances seemed to justify such an inter- 
pretation. When the resistance ceased, of- 
fensive action was also to be suspended until 
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its resumption clearly became necessary. 
Unnecessary damage to ships and harbor in- 
stallations was to be avoided by every pos- 
sible precaution. 

A rather detailed set of rules covering the 
treatment of Vichy French merchant ship- 
ping was drafted at Allied Force Headquar- 
ters, but later these were rejected by the 
Joint Chiefs as unnecessarily restrictive upon 
the commander in chief ; the accepted prin- 
ciples of international law were to be fol- 
lowed by him, and need not be spelled out. 36 

The ultimate status of the French colonies 
and of the government at Vichy was a ques- 
tion of high policy for decision by the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister. Were the 
Allies going to bring into existence an inde- 
pendent French government in French 
North Africa, rivaling that of Vichy, or were 
they even to promote the disruption of the 
government at Vichy? The President, when 
faced with this issue, finally asserted that he 
had no policy to acknowledge other than 
that of defeating the Axis powers and of 
preserving French administration in the 
French colonies. The propaganda plans 
were adjusted to bring them into full con- 
formity with this policy, submitted to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, and the resulting 
directive was issued by Allied Force Head- 
quarters as its General Order 4. 37 

“ ( 1 ) JCS 39th Mtg, 27 Oct 42, Item 9. The 
paper circulated on this subject was CCS 103/12. 
(2) Msg, Eisenhower to CCS, 24 Oct 42, NAF 21. 
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CM-OUT 08287. (2) Memo, Brig Gen A. M. 
Gruenther for Brig Gen John R. Deane, 15 Oct 
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The occupation of French North Africa 
was, in accordance with the strategic de- 
cisions reached during the planning phase, 
to be executed by forces of both the United 
States and Great Britain, and directed by 
an Allied commander in chief aided by a 
combined staff of both nationalities. The 
three major objectives of the assault land- 
ings were Algiers, Oran, and Casablanca, 
each to be taken by a force under an Ameri- 
can ground commander. The Eastern As- 
sault Force attacking Algiers would contain 
British and American troops, landing from 
British and American transports, protected 
by British naval elements, and supported by 
British air units, initially carrier-borne and 
later land-based. The Center Task Force 
attacking Oran was to consist of American 
ground troops, conveyed and supported by 
the Royal Navy, and aided by British 
carrier-borne and American land-based avi- 
ation. The Western Task Force attacking 
Casablanca was to be American in all three 
components. Allied leaders hoped that the 
French forces in North Africa would at first 
either welcome the invasion or at most 
furnish but nominal resistance, and that in 
the end they would join the Allies in mili- 
tary operations for the liberation of France. 
The Allies would therefore approach French 
North Africa prepared to fight but pre- 
ferring an amicable association in arms. 
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